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For ‘*The Friend.” 
The Grimsel and the Hggischhorn. 
Professor Tyndall, in his “ Hours of Hxer- 
cise in the Alps,” thus describes some of the 
objects with which his many mountain ascents 
had made him familiar. 
This Grimsel is a weird region—a monu- 
ment carved with hieroglyphics more ancient 
ard more grand than those of Nineveh or the 
Nile. It is a world disinterred by the sun 
from a sepulchre of ice. All around are evi- 
dences of the existence and the might of the 
glaciers which once held possession of the 
place. All around the rocks are carved, and 
fluted, and polished, and scored. Here and 
there angular pieces of quartz, held fast by 
the ice, inserted their edges into the rocks and 
scratched them like diamonds, the scratches 
varying in depth and width according to the 
magnitude of the cutting stone. Large masses, 
similarly held captive, scooped longitudinal 
depressions in the rocks over which they 
passed, while in many cases the polishing 
must have been effected by the ice itself. A 
rain drop will wear a stone away ; much more 
would an ice surface, squeezed into perfect 
contact by enormous pressure, rub away the 
asperities of the rocks over which for ages it 
was forced to slide. The rocks thus polished 
by the ice itself are so exceedingly smooth 
and slippery that it is impossible to stand on 
them where their inclination is at all con- 
siderable. But what a world it must have 
been when the valleys were thus filled! We 
| ean restore the state of things in thought, and 
in doing so we submerge many a mass which 
now lifts its pinnacle skyward. Switzerland 
in those days could not bave been as grand 
asitis now. Pour ice into those valleys till 
_ they are filled, and you eliminate those con- 
_trasts of height and depth on which the gran- 
deur of Alpine scenery depends. Instead of 
skiey pinnacles and deep-cut gorges we should 
have an icy sea dotted with dreary islands 
formed by the highest mountain-tops. 

In the afternoon I strolled up to the Siedel- 
horn. As I stood upon the broken summit of 
the mountain the air was without a cloud; 
d the sunbeams fell directly against the 

wn and slopes of the Galenstock, at the 
se of which lay the glacier of the Rhone. 
he level sea of néve above the great ice-cas- 


cade, the fall itself, and the terminal glacier|horn, and in the evening walked up to the 
below the fall, were all apparently at hand.|summit alone. As usual, I wandered, uncon- 
At the base of the fall the ice undergoes an|sciously from the beaten track, getting into a 
extraordinary transformation ; it reaches this chaos of crags which had been shaken from 
place more or less amorphous, it quits it most the heights. My ascent was quick, and I soon 
beautifully laminated, the change~being due fonadnmy pelt upon, the crest of the broken 
to the pressure endured at the bottom of the|rocks which cap the mountain. — The peak 
fall. The wrinkling of the glacier here was|and those adjacent, which are similarly shat- 
quite visible, the dwindling of the wrinkles/|tered, exhibit a striking picture of the ruin 
into bénds, and the subdivision of these bands| which nature inflicts upon her own creations. 
into lines which mark the edges of the laminz|She buildeth up and taketh down. She lifts 
of which the glacier at this place is made up. the mountains by her subterranean energies, 
Beyond, amid the mountains at the opposite|and then blasts them by her lightnings and 
side of the Rhone valley, lay the Gries glacier, |her frost. * * Life is only compatible with 
half its snow in shadow, and half illuminated | mutation ; when equilibrium sets in life ceases, 
by the sinking sun. Round farther to thejand the world thenceforward is locked in ever- 
right were the Monte Leoni and other grand |lasting sleep. 
masses, the grandest here being the Mischabel| A wooden cross, bleached by many storms, 
with its crowd of snowy cones. Jumping a|surrounds the pinnacle of the A®iggischhorn, 
gap in the mountains, we hit the stupendous|and at the base of it I now take my place, 
cone of the Weisshorn, which slopes to meet|and scan the surrounding scene. Down from 
the inclines of the Mischabel, and in the|its birth place in the mountains comes that 
wedge of space carved out between the two|noblest of ice streams, the great Aletsch gla- 
the Matterhorn lifts its terrible head. cier. Its arms are thrown round the shoulders 
Wheeling farther in the same direction, we|of the Jungfrau, while from the Monk and 
at last strike the mighty spurs of the Fin-|the Trugberg, the Gletscherhorn and Breit- 
steraarhorn, between two of which lies the|horn, the Aletschhorn, and many another 
Oberaar glacier. Here isno turmoil of cre-|noble pile, the tributary snows descend and 
vasses, no fantastic ice-pinnacles, nothing to|thicken into ice. The mountains are well 
indicate the operation of those tremendous | protected by their wintry coats, and hence 
forces by which a glacier sometimes rends its |the quantity of debris upon the glacier is com- 
own breast. The grimmest giant of the Ober-| paratively small, still along it can be noticed 
land closes the view at the head of the Lau-|dark longitudinal streaks, which are incipient 
teraar glacier—the Schreckhorn, whose cliffs) moraines. Right and left from these longi- 
on this side no mountaineer will ever scale. |tudinal bands sweep finer curves, twisted here 
Between the Schreckhorn and Finsteraarhorn |and there into complex windings, which mark 
a curious group of peaks encircle a flat snow-|the lamination of the subjacent ice. The gla- 
field, from which the sunbeams are flung in|cier lies in a curved valley, the side toward 
blazing lines. Immediately below is the Un-| which its convex curvatures turned is thrown 
teraar glacier, with a long black streak upon |into a state of strain, and the ice breaks across 
its back, bent hither and thither, like a ser-|the line of tension, a curious system of oblique 
pent wriggling down the valley. Beyond it,|glacier ravines being thus produced. From 
and flanking it, is a ridge of mountains with|the snow line which crosses the glacier above 
a crest of vertical rock, hacked into indenta-|the Faulberg, a pure snow field stretches up- 
tions which suggest a resemblance to a cock’s| ward to the Col de la Jungfrau, which unites 
comb. To the very root of the comb the|the Maiden to the Monk. Skies and summit 
mountains have been planed by the ancient|are to-day without a cloud, and no mist or 
ice. turbidity interferes with the sharpness of the 
A scene of unspeakable desolation it mustjoutlines. J ungfrau, Monk, Eiger, Trugberg, 
have been when not Switzerland alone, but|cliffy Strahlgoat, stately, lady-like Aletesch- 
all Europe, was thus encased in frozen armor |horn, all grandly pierce the empyrean. Like 
—when a glacier from Ben Nevis, dammed|a Saul of. the mountains, the Finsteraarhorn 
the mouth of Glenroy, and Llanberis and Bor-|overtops all his neighbors ; then we have the 
rodale were ploughed by the frozen shares|Oberaarhorn, with the riven glacier of Viesch 
sent down by Snowdon and Scarofell—when |rolling from his shoulders. Below is the 
from the rocks of Magilicuddy came the navi-| Marjelin See, with its crystal precipices and 
gators which dug out space for the Killarney |its floating icebergs, snowy-white, sailing on 
lakes, and carved through the mountains the|a blue-green sea. Beyond is the range which 
Gap of Danloe. Evening came, and I moved/divides the Valais from Italy. Sweeping 
downwards, over heaped boulders and tuft-|round, the vision meets an aggregate of peaks 
ed alp; down with headlong speed over the|which look, as fledglings to their mother, 
rounded rocks of the Grimsel, making long|towards the mighty Dom. Then come the 
springs atintervals, over the polished inclines, |repellant crags of Mont Cervin, the idea of 
and reaching the hospice as the bell rings its| moral savagery, of wild untameable ferocity, 
inmates to their evening meal. mingling involuntarily with our contempla- 
On Saturday I ascended from Viesch to the|tion of the gloomy pile. Next comes an ob- 
Hotel Jungfrau, on the slope of the Aiggisch-|ject scarcely less grand, conveying 1t may be, 
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even a deeper impression of majesty and|commended, both by precept and example. 
might than the Matterhorn itself—the Weiss-|This often struck me in the midst of my di- 
horn, perhaps the most splendid object in the|versions, and was one means of preserving 
Alps. But beauty is associated with its force,|me less culpable than otherwise I should have 
and we think of it, not as cruel, but as grand|been. 

and strong. Further to the right isthe Great} The few papers that he left, I intend to 
Combin; other peaks crowd around him, while|transcribe, and show them to some friends 
at the extremity of the curve along which the/here, and if they are not printed, (which I 
gaze has swept, rises the sovereign crown of|am afraid they are too imperfect to be) Vil 
Mont Blanc. And now, as the day sinks,|send thee a copy; but it will be some time 
scrolls of pearly clouds form around the moun-| before I can have leisure and sit down to the 


tain-crests, and are wafted from them into the 
distant air. They are without color of any 
kind; but their grace of form and lustre are 
not to be described. 


peed he SEAS ; 
For “The Friend.” 


Extracts from Letters, &e¢., referring chiefly to 
Friends in America, during last century, with 
notes. 

(Continued from page 110.) 


Dr. John Fothergill to Israel Pemberton. 


London, 11th of 1st month, 1744-5. 

Dear Friend,—I could not well longer for- 
bear throwing a few lines in thy way, to re- 
vive in some respects a correspondence, which 
though frequently interrupted, I dare say, is 
not omitted designedly on either side. I heard 
with great concern of the accident which hap- 
pened to thee; and with much pleasure I have 
been informed of thy almost total recovery. 
It is good, with an humble, thankful mind to 
ascribe such deliverances to a merciful and 
watchful Providence; it increases our grati- 
tude, and draws down further protection ; and 
I doubt not but the strong regard which thou 
hast to the conduct of best wisdom and infin- 
ite goodness frequently occasions reflections 
like these : and as they are profitable; I know 
thou wilt not be displeased, that in this sim- 


task. But I prosecute my business not with 
that satisfaction I used to do; I have lost him 
for whom I could have labored with more 
pleasure than for myself. I valued reputa- 
tion, as I knew it would be agreeable to him, 
and wished for success, as to see me in an 
easy situation, would make him so. He les- 
sened every care, and brightened every en- 
joyment, allow me then to lament a loss 
which is not to be repaired. ® 

* * * I was just going to desire thee to 
remember my love to my dear father’s friends 
with you, but this is too extensive; a few 
were intimately beloved by him, and he by 
them: thy worthy father I know was one, 
thyself, and both families: to these give my 
dear love, and when it is in my power, I hope 
not to forget their kindness to him. Fare- 
well, dear friend, and once more be assured 
that I am 

Affectionately thine, 
J. ForHereiiy. 

Dr. Fothergill was at this period about 32 
years of age, and had been in London about 
four years, engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession. As an interval of several years oc- 
curs between this and the next letter from 
him in the series, it may be proper to give 
here some particulars of his early life and char- 


ple manner, I renew a fresh consideration of|acter. He was the third son of that eminent 


them. 

I doubt not but thou will by the time this 
comes to thy hand, be informed of the great 
loss I have sustained, in the removal of my 
dear and honored father. But I am stripped 
of the best of parents, the kindest friend, my 
ornament, and protector, and even more than 
I can yet be fully sensible of. The certainty 
of his happiness, and the honorable esteem 
which survives him in the minds of all who 
knew him, together with the sympathizing 
regard of many friends, at the time they give 
some ease, yet make the sense of my loss the 
greater. But through mercy I have never 
murmured or repined, but have been kept 
pretty still, and sometimes in a sort of pleas- 
ing pain. 

He had not long since begun some short 
hints respecting the early part of his life and 
travels, partly at my request, partly from a 
secret drawing in his own mind, but had pro- 
ceeded a very little way: and it has been my 
unhappiness in some respects to be absent 


from him so great a part of my life, that many 


of those incidents which he could not but 
sometimes impart to his family, have quite 
escaped me. I was taken from under his care, 
to be placed with my mother’s relations, when 
about two years old; and from that time till 
now, adding all the little sojournings together, 
I have not been ten months under his roof. 
I speak it with regret, but the course of my 
education prevented me from enjoying his 
company. It was, I know not how very 
early, implanted in my mind, that I could not 
enjoy any share of my dear father’s affection, 
unless I behaved in such a manner as he re- 


minister, John Fothergill, whose loss he thus 
lamented, and was born at Carr End, in 1712. 
In early life he showed an intelligence and 
maturity of jadgment beyond his years, which 
with an amiable and engaging behavior, gain- 
ed the love and esteem of his friends. . After 
serving an apprenticeship to Benjamin Bart- 
let, a worthy Friend and apothecary in York- 
shire, he removed to Edinburgh to prosecute 
his medical studies in the University of that 
city, then in high repute as a centre of ana- 
tomical learning. Here he laid the founda- 
tion of that extensive knowledge and sound 
discriminating judgment in the treatment of 
diseases for which he was distinguished in 
after life. His steady deportment and studi- 
ous habits secured for him the particular no- 
tice and friendship of the professors of the In- 
stitution, who in after years occasionally al- 
luded in their public lectures, in terms of 
commendation and esteem, to his professional 
acquirements and the integrity of his life. 
ring his stay in Edinburgh, as well as af- 
wards, he maintained a correspondence 


vith his father, which he mentions as having 


‘afforded the strongest satisfaction that any 
thing in this life could yield,” and which 
doubtless tended to his strength and preserva- 
tion amid the temptations that surrounded a 
medical student in that large capital. Several 
extracts from the letters of his valued father 
are published in the “ Life of John Fother- 
gill,’ compiled by him in conjunction with 
his brother Samuel, and first published in 


London in 175 
Shortly after obtaining his degree as phy- 
sician, in 1736, 


x. Fothergill entered the St. led him to the employment of a different and 


Thomas hospital in London, where he re- 
mained about two years. After finishing his 
service there he spent a few months upon the 
continent, and returned to London about the 
year 1740, not, however, with the intention 
of settling there, expecting to take the more 
humble employ of a country physician and 
apothecary. His reputation among the bene- 
ficiaries of the Hospital, where his diligence 
and practical skill, combined with a tender- 
ness of manners, which is described as par- 
ticularly engaging, had made him many 
friends, soon however gained for him a con- 
siderable practice among the poor; and as 
this gradually extended to the upper classes 
of society, he was induced to defer and ulti- 
mately to abandon his purpose of leaving the 
metropolis. 

The reward for professional services from 
that class of the community in which he was 
first engaged is generally not of a pecuniary 
kind, and he frequently returned from his visits 
to the abodes of poverty and misery upon the 
outskirts of the city without having received 
a sixpence for his labors. For some years he 
thus patiently relieved the sufferings of the 
poor with but little reward beyond the satis- 
faction which the discharge of such duties 
yields to the humane, and the opportunity it 
afforded of exercising and increasing his medi- 
cal skill. His feelings at this time are thus 
described in a letter toa friend: “My only 
wish was to do what little business fell to my 
share as well as possible, and to banish all 
thoughts of practising physic as a money- 
making trade, with the same solicitude as I 
would those of vice or intemperance:” and 
at a subsequent period, when a very lucra- 
tive business had forced itself upon his at- 
tention, he wrote, “I wished at my first 
setting out, I wished most fervently, and 
I endeavor after it still, to do the busi- 
ness that occurred, with all the diligence I 
could as a present duty, and endeavored to re- 
press any rising idea of its consequences: } 
knowing most assuredly that there was a 
hand, which could easily overthrow any pur- 
suit of this kind, and bafile every attempt 
either to acquire fame or wealth. And with 
a degree of gratitude I look back to the gra- } 
cious secret Preserver, that kept my mind 
more attentive to the discharge of my pres-} 
ent anxious care for those I visited, than 
either to the profits, or the credits resulting } 
from it; and I am sure, to be kept under such 
a circumscribed, unaspiring temper of mind, 
doing every thing with diligence and humility, } 
and as in the sight of the God of healing, frees 
the mind from much unavailing distress, and } 
consequential disappointment.” 

The opening into this more lucrative busi-} 
ness, for which such a frame of mind as above 
described so well prepared him to be entrust-} 
ed with, occurred about the year 1748. At 
this period London was visited by an alarm- 
ing disease, which spread with such rapidity 
and was attended with so great mortality, as 
to bafile for a time all efforts to arrest its pro-] 
gress. This formidable epidemic was known} 
as the “putrid sore throat,” and the conster-j 
nation it occasioned increased as it made its 
appearance in the higher ranks of society. 
Experience with this disorder during its oc- 
currence in a less violent form in previous 
years, had familiarized Dr. Fothergill with 
many of its symptoms, and with the ineffici- 
ency of the remedies generally used ; and had 


| 
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a better mode of treatment. These observa-|markable. With an uncommon natural acu-|clouds were visible. The sun, in disappear- 
tions and recommendations he published at}men and sagacity, he had acquired by a long|ing, took on a brassy hue. The lurid, brassy 
this juncture, together with an accurate his-|experience with diseases in their various|color spread everywhere, above and below. 
tory of the disease, under the title of “An|forms, and by an extensive acquaintance|The grass assumed the color of the sky, and 
account of the putrid sore throat.” This|with the observations of other physicians, a|all out doors wore a sickly, weird and melan- 
treatise received at once a favorable recep-|promptness of judgment in detecting the na-|choly aspect, a dusky appearance, as if seen 
tion, passed through several editions, and was|ture of complaints, which seemed at times to|through a smoked glass. By eleven o’clock 
followed by an entire change in the treatment|be almost intuitive. In the prescribing of|it was as night itself, and from this time until 
of the disease. Its publication extended the|remedies, his biographer informs us, “there|three in the afternoon the darkness was ex- 
author’s reputation widely, and his services|was such a well directed selection in all his|traordinary and frightful. 
were soon Called into requisition among vari-|compositions, as happily united simplicity,| The extent of the darkness was greater than 
ous classes of the community.* elegance, and utility ; and as the influence of|is related of any other similar phenomenon 
From this period his reputation continued|his practice extended, his mode of prescrip-|on record, not excepting the celebrated dark 
to increase, and as he advanced in years it|tion was proportionally imitated in the me-|days over Egypt and Judea. It reached south 
extended not only throughout England, but|tropolis, and at length so generally adopted,|to the northern half of Pennsylvania, and 
to other countries. The republication of his|that I may hazard the assertion, that he prin-|from:- thence along the coast north-east to the 
“ Account of the putrid sore throat” in Paris,|cipally contributed to bring about a revolu-|wilds of Maine, eastward to the Gulf of St. 
on the appearance of the epidemic in that|tion, that substituted elegant simplicity in| Lawrence, and out at sea 120 miles south-east 
city, as also in several other parts of Europe,|the place of multifarious and heterogeneous|of Boston, and undoubtedly much farther; 
had made his name favorably known on the|compounds.” west to the valleys of Lake Champlain and 
continent, and not a few invalids undertook the Hudson River, and north into undefined 
long journeys to place themselves under his regions in Canada. Portland, Boston, Hart- 
are. Many persons also crossed the ocean ford, New York, West Point, and Albany 
from America and the West India islands on were affected by it. But the degrees of dark- 
this account. The almost constant engage- ness differed in different places, the deepest 
ments consequent upon his reputation, and the night settling over New England. A tract of 
services in the religious Society of which he land and sea.800 miles in length and 400 miles 
‘was an active member, and to which he de- in breadth, embracing an area of 320,000 
voted a considerable portion of his time, al- square miles, was known to be covered by 
lowed him but few intervals of leisure. He the cloud, and, so far as can be ascertained, a 
considered it his place to apply himself as- population of 700,000 souls sat for a portion 
‘siduously to the relief of the sick. “I can- of the day and night in a gloom more or less 
not desert those who have once placed their profound and inexplicable. 
lives in my hands,” he replied to some friends Just how dark the day was is attested by ~ 
who urged him to contract his practice, fear- indisputable evidence. The hour and minute 
ful lest his own health should fail in the effort could not be discovered on the face of a clock 
to restore that of his patients, “1f I suffer, it or watch by persons of unimpaired eyesight. 
isin my duty.” Candles became an absolute necessity both 
_ With a view however of retiring for a few outdoors and in, as it was impossible to trans- 
weeks during the year, from the pressure of act ordinary business without them. Fires 
‘business at a time when such constant exer- on the hearthstone shone as brightly as on a 
‘tion began to affect his constitution, he pur- moonless November evening, and all dinner- 
chased, in 1762, an estate of about 30 acres at tables were set with lighted candles upon 
Upton, about five miles from London, where them, as if it was the evening repast. The 
‘he hoped to find relaxation from care in a keenest eyes in-doors could not see to read 
‘variety of other employments; but this lo- the common print. So far beyond any or- 
eality, however, soon proving to be too near dinary fog was the effect that stages on the 
‘the city for a quiet retreat, he secured, in road either put up at the nearest hotel during 
1766, a country residence near Middlewich, the mid-day hours, or carried candles or lan- 
‘in Cheshire, to which he afterwards regularly terns to enable the perplexed driver to well 
_ withdrew for several weeks, near the middle see his way. 
ofthe year. This spot being but a few miles And the brute and feathered creation seem- 
from Warrington, the residence of his beloved ed puzzled and agitated. The birds ceased to 
brother Samuel, allowed of their frequent en- fly, and hid themselves in the branches of the 
joyment of personal intercourse. trees. As the darkness increased they sang 
So greatly were the services of Dr. Fother- their evening songs as they do at twilight, 
gill in request that even while on his way to and then became silent. Pigeons on the wing 
this place “he was constantly interrupted,” took to the shelter of the forest, as they do at 
says Dr. Lettsom, “by a crowd of valetudi- night. ‘he whip-poor-will, as if it were truly 
narians who had found means to get informa- night, cheerfully sang his song through the 
tion of his route. I think he once informed gloomy hours. Woodcocks, which are night 
_ me that he had fifty applications at one place birds, whistled as they only do in the night 
on his journey. I have been his amanuensis time. Bats came out of their hiding places 
_ repeatedly for twenty patients at one sitting.” and flew about. The fowls marched solemnly 
The skill of Dr. Fothergill, as a physician, to their roosts as they do only at nightfall, 


is spoken of by his cotemporaries as very re- and after cackling for a while over the mys- 
; tery of so short a day, became still. Cocks 


crowed, as is their custom at nightly inter- 
vals and the early breaking of day. Frogs 
piped their evening concert, and dogs whined 
or howled, and ran away as on the approach 
of an earthquake. The herds of cattle on 
New England’s thousand hills sought the 
shelter of the shed or barn-yard, lowing as 
they came to the gate, and sheep huddled 
around the circle with their heads inward, 
the invariable token of apprehended danger. 
On the human family the effect was still 


(To be continued.) 


The Dark Day in New England in 1780. 

On the 19th of May, 1780, the inhabitants 
of New England and the adjacent parts were 
the trembling witnesses of a phenomenon 
never seen before nor since, and which to this 
day remains unexplained. The year was cele- 
brated for its numerous auroral exhibitions 
in this latitude. They covered the midnight 
heavens with coruscations of red and silver, 
and streamed out like lightning, seeming, 
says one writer, fairly to flash warmth in the 
face. The winter preceding was marked by 
extraordinary severity. Snow lay on the 
ground from the middle of November to the 
middle of April. In December and January 
a storm continued for seven successive days, 
and the snow fell to the depth of four feet on 
a level in this single storm, and with drifts 
eight and ten feet high. Sheep were buried 
in the drifts for many days, and even men 
and animals perished with the cold. Long 
Island Sound was crossed by heavy artillery 
on the ice. Narragansett Bay froze over so 
bard that men traversed the ice from Provi- 
dence to Newport in skating parties, and from 
Fall River to Newport loads of wood were 
conveyed on the ice through Bristol Ferry. 

Previous to the 19th a vapor filled the air 
for several days. There was a smell of sulphur. 
The morning of the 19th was overcast with 
some clouds, and rain fell over the country, 
with lightning and thunder. Scarcely any 
motion was in the air; what wind there was 
came from the south-west. By nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, without previous warning, 
the darkness stole gradually on, with a lumin- 
ous appearance near the horizon, as if the 
obscuring cloud had dropped down from over- 
head. There was a yellowness of the atmos- 
phere that made clear silver assume a grass- 
green hue. Then a dense, undefinable vapor 
settled rapidly and without aerial movement 
over all the land and ocean from Pennsylvania 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the darkness it 
caused sinking by degrees until the sunlight 
was effectually shut out. Ordinary cloud it 
was not. The rapidity with which so large 
an extent of country was enveloped precludes 
the possibility of supposing this to have been 
a natural cloud moving laterally. 

Besides this, the day was too calm to ima- 
gine such a thing. Down came the darkness, 
thicker and thicker. By ten o’clock the air 
was loaded with a thick gloom. The heavens 
were tinged with a yellowish or faint red; 
the lurid look increased ; few, if any, ordinary 


* Tn this treatise the doctor considered this disorder as 
entirely different from an aggravated case of sore throat, 
and regarded it as one of the low forms of infectious 
disease requiring a cordial regimen, and the employ- 
ment of tonics. As one of the most valuable remedies 
‘in its treatment he recommended the use of the well- 
known cinchona bark, which indeed constituted the chief 

feature of his method. It is worthy of remark that a 
- similar course of treatment continues to be followed to 
resent day, in a disease closely resembling this 
ed disorder, the scarlet fever, which occasionally 
ssumes a malignant form and spreads over the coun- 
as an epidemic, 
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more curious and terrifying. The mechanic 
left his tools in the shop, the farmer his plow 
in the furrow, and each moved in silent and 
marvelling mood toward the barn or dwelling. 
On the home threshold they were met by 
pale and anxious women, who tremblingly 
inquired, “ What is coming?” The alarmed 
traveller, seeking the sympathy of his fellow- 
man as one impressed with a sense cf impend- 
ing peril, put up at the nearest house, and 
mingled his anxious questionings and forebod- 
ings with those of the family. Strong men 
met and spoke with surprise on their counten- 
ances, and little children peered timidly into 
the deepening gloom, and then sought the 
sheltering parental arms. Schools broke up 
in affright, and the wondering pupils scam- 
pered homeward with many expressions of 
childish fear. The inevitable candle shone out 
of the windows of all dwellings; every coun- 
tenance gathered blackness; all hearts were 
filled with fear of an approaching unparalleled 
storm, or the occurrence of a terrestrial con- 
vulsion ; but it was not the blackness of the 
storm cloud, such as sometimes, with frightful 
agitation, breaks over a single city; it was 
the silent spreading of the pall-cloth over the 
earth by strong, invisible hands. Many anec- 
dotes of terror are related. In Boston, from 
the hours of eleven or one till three o’clock, 
business was generally suspended and shops 
were closed. At Groton a court was in ses- 
sion in a meeting-house full of large windows, 
as was the old style of houses of worship; but 
at half past eleven all faces began to wear a 
sombre hue, whereupon magistrates and peo- 
ple followed suit with all New England, and 
called for lighted candles. Connecticut went 
totally under the cloud. The journal of her 
House of Representatives puts on record the 
fact that “none could see to read or write in 
the House, or even at a window, or distinguish 
persons at a small distance, or perceive any 
distinction of dress, Se. in the circle of at- 
tendants. Therefore/7at eleven o’clock ad- 
journed the House till two o’clock, afternoon.” 
Amid the deepening gloom that wrapped 
about the city, darkened the rooms of the 
State House, and set the lawgivers trembling 
with the apprehension that the Day of Judg- 
ment was at hand, when the motion for ad- 
journment was made, Colonel Abraham Daven- 
port, afterward Judge of Stamford, Conn., 
and State Councillor in the Legislative Cham- 
ber at Hartford, said: “I am against the ad- 
journment. Hither the Day of Judgment is 
at band or itis not. If it is not, there is no 
cause for adjournment. If it is, | wish to be 
found in the line of my duty. I wish candles 
to be brought.” 

The darkness of the day having been suc- 
ceeded an hour or two before evening by a 
partially clear sky, and the shining of the sun 
still obscured by the black and vapory mist, 
this interval was followed by a return of the 
obscuration with sgreater density, that ren- 
dered the first half of the night hideously 
dark beyond all former experience of proba- 
bly a million of people who saw it.—New York 
Observer. 


Knowledge will not be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troublesome and 
deep digging for pure waters; but when you 
once come to the spring they rise up to meet 
you. 


There is a great difference between humble 
thoughts, and despairing thoughts, 
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Original. 


“DRIVE ON.” 
“T feel,” said Arthur Howell to his faithful wife one 


ay, 
“My Master calls me from this house, and I must quick 
away |” 
“Where is it thou wouldst go?” she asked, “if such 
thy duty be ?” 
“Tt is not clear to me,” he said, “The Spirit moveth 
me.” 


And soon upon the road he was; his son sat by his side; 

“Which way ?” the youth then asked of him; “ Where, 
father, wouldst thou ride ?” ; 

But Arthur heeded nothing more the question of his 


son, 
Than simply to direct him thus, “Drive on, my son, 
drive on.” 


And on they drove, and on and on, with solemn gait 
and slow; 

Past toll house, farm and factory, in silence did they go; 

Until the son, uncertain said, “A long way have we 
gone ;” 

But Arthur answered only this, “Drive on, my son, 
drive on.” 


And on they drove, until they reached a house beside 
the way 

When, looking up, the father said, “ Here is the place 
we'll stay ;” 

“This is the house I saw last night; a vision came to 


me; 
That is the open door I saw, that is the old oak tree.” 


And in that house he entered straight ; then silently he 
prayed :— 

“ Good Lord, what is it I shall do? for I am sore afraid ! 

“Deep in the night a spirit came, and pointing here, 
was gone, 

I seemed to read these written words: ‘Christ’s servant 
thou, drive on.’” 


Then, looking through the open door, he saw a funeral 
train, 

Slow winding up the dusty road; the spirit came again, 

And then behind the train he went; “ Why follow,” 
asked the son ; 

He said as he had said before: “Drive on my son, 
drive on.” 


And very soon the corse had come into a graye-yard 


green, 

With Arthur following after still, as he before had been; 

He joined the mourners grouped around a tomb all 
newly made; 

And through the stillness of the sobs, was heard the 
sexton’s spade, 


A fire was kindled in his heart, he lifted up his voice: 

“Blessed are the dead who, in the Lord, in Spirit shall 
rejoice ! 

Blessed are the dead, who in the Lord, shall henceforth 
peaceful die ! 

Rest from their labors shall they have, in Abraham’s 
bosom lie ! 


“For thus the spirit speaketh; yea their labors have 
an end, 

Their works shall follow after them, God doth his 
angels send ; 

And what was wrong shall righted be, and souls shall 
be redeemed ; 

The Holy Spirit, to this soul, was nearer than it seemed. 


“Yong had it suffered in this life, long had it wished 
for rest ; 

A pure, though deeply sorrowing heart, was in that 
aching breast ; 

The mortal shackles now are broke, the soul is now set 
free, 

Behold the promise of the Word! Redeemed this one 
shall be!” 


And _ a mourner rising up—“ A prophet sure thou 
art : 

Knew thou this buried innocent? Knew thou her 
broken heart ?” 

“T knew her not, nor did I know,” the preacher an- 
swering, said, 

Nor et ee woman, did I know, who was it that was 

ead, 


“Then how canst thou, 
we all know, 

Yet would the world still disbelieve, and slander on 
hey throw? 

Know she was charged with cruel sin? This was her 
dying word :— ! 

‘The Lord will show my innocence! His voice will soon’ 
be heard! 


a stranger here, proclaim what 


9 


‘For to my funeral there will come a holy man and. 
true— ! 
One of Christ’s ministers on earth, and he will speak | 
to you; { 
The Spirit this did say to me, in answer.to my prayer; 


I go in peace; O! now I see the angels waiting there.’ | 
i 


And straightway then the preacher spoke, and answer- 

ing, he said :— 

“Jt was the still small voice I heard, the Holy Spirit 
d 


ed: ; 
’T was by its power that I was moved, The Father and 


the Son 

Abode with me, and bowed in prayer, I saw it write, 
“Drive on,” 

When Arthur left the grave-yard green, a calm was on 
his brow, 

A peaceful quiet in his breast; clear was the calling 


now. 

And journeying home, with cheerful words, he oft 
addressed his son: 

“Now heed thee well, in after time, the Spirit’s voice— 


‘Drive on!” 
He 
———————————s 


From “Good Health.” 
Early Microscopes. 


It was during the seventeenth century that 
naturalists found themselves in possession of 
a marvellous instrument—the microscope. 
Thanks to it, a number of the most astonish- 
ing as well as unexpected discoveries succeed- 
ed each other, and revealed phenomena which 
had previously been considered impenetrable. 
This period, so famous in the history of the 
human mind, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
had been prepared by the studies of learned 
men; with their own unassisted sight, ob- 
servers had already made great advances; 
and, in truth, the use of magnifying-glasses 
would not have been felt unless much know- 
ledge had already been acquired. 

In the course of the sixteenth century, ar- 
dent investigators resolved no longer to draw 
their instruction from the writings of the an- 
cients, but from Nature herself. To know 
exactly the organization of man, became their 
ruling passion; the desire took its rise in 
Italy, but it was not long before it produced 
results that drew the attention of civilized 
Europe. Young surgeons did not consider 
their education complete without a visit to 
the Italian schools, and among these was one 
who acquired an especial reputation, and re- 
mained in his adopted country. This was 
André Vesale, who was born in Brussels in 
the year 1514, and was nominated a professor 
at Padua in 1540. When the faith in Greek 
anatomists was so firmly fixed, it required 
some moral courage on the part of the young 
surgeon to declare that Galen’s descriptions 
did not apply to man, but to animals. At the 
age of twenty-eight, Vesale had finished his. 
great work on the subject, which promoted 
him to the first rank among the founders of. 
anatomy ; the engravings illustrative of this | 
work were so beautifully executed, that they 
have been attributed to Titian’s hand. The 
celebrated university of Padua, wisely pro- 
tected by the Venetian government, thus be- 
came a focus of talent. To Vesale, who was 
appointed surgeon-in-chief to the king of 
Spain, succeeded Colombo, Fabrizio, and Cas- 
serio, The first of these is celebrated for his 
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searches on respiration and pulmonary cir- 
lation. He describes the latter in a single 
ge of a very small volume, with so perfect 
precision, that, after having read it, it seems 
tonishing that the general system of the 
culation of the blood was not discovered. 
With the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
ry, the study of the phenomena of life was 


will continue as long as science is cultivated 
in Hurope. Its influence has been most ex- 
tensive in carrying on active correspondence, 
purchasing the works of foreign writers, and 
giving a publicity to them which otherwise 
they would never have received. 

Such a slight sketch of what had already 
been done in natural science was necessary 


rsued with fresh energy. ‘The school of|before entering on the subject of the micro- 


dua had fallen into decay; Venice, occupied 
th her war against the Turks, had ceased 
encourage science ; but happily there were 
w many learned men spread over Europe. 
1 English surgeon was to give proof of the 
st admirable penetration and solid judg- 
ant. William Harvey, who was born in 
78, determined to visit the schools of France 
d Germany, and, above all, to spend some 
ae in Italy. For five years he attended the 
tures at the university of Padua as a pupil 
Fabrizio, and it may easily be believed that 
sh a master would exercise a powerful in- 
ence over the far-seeing spirit of his disci- 
» Struck with the observations made as 
the valvules and pulmonary circulation, 
vey conceived the idea of the circulation 
the blood. All was prepared for the dis- 
very; but if the man of genius had not ap- 
ared it might have been long delayed. He 
amined the heart, showed how the blood 
netrates it, and is then forced into the ar- 
ies to flow over the whole body. One 
nt only was wanting for the entire demon- 
ation—and that was, how the blood passed 
0 the arteries; this triumph was reserved 
the first discoverers of the microscope. 
for three years Harvey had publicly lec- 
ed on the circulation, and it was now be- 
ved that the whole organism of man and 
' higher animals was known. There was 
yeneral persuasion that there were only 
o kinds of vessels, veins and arteries, to 
‘ exclusion of nerves, which the ancients 
farded as vessels. Suddenly, in 1622, a 
rd kind of vessel was announced. Aselli, 
orofessor at Pavia, having called some 
nds together, who wished to examine cer- 
A nerves in a dog, was astonished to find 
merous white vessels covering the mesen- 
y- Curiously enough, no person had pre- 
lusly observed them, from the fact that 
are only to be seen after a full meal. 
ey were the lacteal vessels, and the part 
y play in the body had always been 
tibed to the veins. He, however, did not 
over the whole truth; it was reserved for 
anish anatomist, who studied the lymphat- 
vessels with unheard-of perseverence, to 
them in all parts of the body, and thus 
iplete the knowledge of the vascular sys- 
1 in its perfection. 

‘he passion for discoveries daily roused up 
ay able thinkers, and an effort was made 
fring into closer communication the scien- 
world. Thus arose societies and acade- 
8, which, in the seventeenth century, 
ed one of the most brilliant eras, and 
(¢ a prodigious impulse to research. They 
savored to create facilities for investiga- 
\, to establish correspondence with isolated 
its, and to publish or spread their works. 
vas in the middle of this century that the 
‘al Society was formed in London, which 


‘Memoirs, which owed their first success 


scope. Its origin is as humble as it is possi- 
ble to imagine. A globe of glass filled with 
water was the first to be used in early days; 
afterwards, the enlarging powers of transpar- 
ent spheres and biconvex lenses as spectacles 
were discovered. The first idea of putting 
together more lenses than one is attributed 
to Roger Bacon, who lived in the thirteenth 
century; but there is no great certainty on 
this subject. We must look to the seven- 
teenth century for exact information on the 
subject of microscopes. The earliest consist- 
ed of a little biconvex lens, framed in metal 
or wood, fixed on a stand ; which was gradu- 
ally improved by the addition of a large mag- 
nifying-glass, to concentrate the luminous 
rays on the subject to be examined, and a 


be a serviceable man among us, and his wife 
was also convinced of the truth, and was a 
serviceable woman.” 

In another case, after a meeting in Rhode 
Island, “Friends went into an upper room in 
an inn; but I felt such an exercise upon my 
spirit that I could not eat, but desired Friends 
to be easy, and I would eat as soon as I could; 
and while I was walking over the large 
chamber alone, there came up three men 
whom I knew not, or what they were, but it 
sprang livingly in my heart to set my eyes 
on them in the Lord’s dread; and so I did. 
They passed away, and I was told afterwards, 
that they were three Baptist preachers who 
had been at the meeting, and came to see me 
with a design to havea dispute with me; but, 
they said, 1 looked so sharply, they durst not 
meddle with me. Thus the Lord in a good 
degree wrought for me, blessed be His worthy 
name forever.” 

Marmaduke Stevenson, one of the Friends 
who suffered death at the hands of the perse- 
cuting Puritans of New England, appears to 
have been a man, about whom there was an 
unusual feeling of the Divine presence. John 


concave mirror, which threw it into a field of| Richardson, in describing a conversation with 


light. Afterwards, many lenses were arrang- 
ed at the extremities of a tube, which, by the 
aid of a slight mechanism, can be raised or 
lowered towards the object, so as to gain the 
exact focus for distinct vision. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
“Without me, ye can do nothing,” 
(Continued from page 109.) 


The experience of that worthy Friend, 
John Richardson, as recorded in his journal, 
is in close accordance with the sentiments 
advanced in the previous numbers of these 
papers. He says: 

“The Lord, the mighty God, showed me, 
in his condescending love, that the Scriptures, 
even all of them which were written as the 
holy men were moved of the Holy Ghost, 
sprung from the living root; yet those who 
rested only in the letter, and came not to be 
acquainted with, and live in, and minister 
from the same Holy Spirit, are outward, dead, 
dry, airy and foolish. This gentle check was 
of great service to me ; not so as to make me 
decline reading the Scriptures, but that I 
should not have overmuch dependency on 
them; and to caution me against the neglect 
of waiting for the help of the Holy Spirit, the 
root and pure spring of the right and living 
ministry, which reaches the heart and carries 
the true evidence with it to the believers, that 
it is of God; which that of the letter cannot 
do of itself. I tenderly desired that all con- 
cerned in this great work of the ministry, 
may not be ministers of the letter only, but 
of the Spirit also, and may speak in the de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

The following incident is an example of the 
manner in which a very slight cause appa- 
rently, may be made through the Divine 
blessing to produce a marked result: 

“As I passed along, not far from Cromer 
{in Norfolk], with some other Friends, it rose 
in my heart to say aloud, so that a man who 
was watering his horse might hear, looking 


man will be a Friend before he dies; and, as 


his step-father, says: ‘“When I mentioned 
Marmaduke Stevenson, that good man, and 
great sufferer in the cause of Christ, my mo- 
ther said it was true; for she lived a servant 
with Edward Wilberfoss, an honest Quaker 
in Skipton, where Marmaduke Stevenson was 
a day-laborer, about the time he had his call 
to go to New England. If I remember right, 
she said, he was such a man as she never be- 
fore knew, for his very countenance was a 
terror to them, and he had a great check 
upon all the family ; if at any time any of the 
servants had been wild, or any way out of 
the truth, if they did but see him, or hear him 
coming, they were struck with fear, and were 
all quiet and still. This account much affected 
my mind. Oh! that we the professors of the 
same holy Truth, may so live in it, as to 
reign over every wrong thing in ourselves 
and in others, especially in our children.” 

In the course of a religious visit in America, 
John Richardson came to Nantucket. He 
says: “ We then inquired for Nathaniel Star- 
buck, who, we understood was in-some degree 
convinced of the truth, and having directions 
to his house, we went thither. I told him, we 
made bold to come to his house, and if he was 
free to receive us, we should stay a little with 
him, but if not, we should go elsewhere; for 
we heard he was a seeking religious man, and 
such chiefly we were come to visit: he said, 
we were very welcome. By this time came 
in his mother Mary Starbuck, whom the 
islanders esteemed as a judge among them, 
for little of moment was done there without 
her, as I understood. 

“ At the first sight of her it sprang in my 
heart, To this woman is the everlasting love 
of God. I looked upon her as a woman that 
bore some sway in the island, and so I said, 
and that truly, we are come in the love of God 
to visit you, if you are willing to let us have 
some meetings among you.” 

“The meeting being agreed on, and care 
taken as to the appointment of it, we parted, 
and [ lay down to try if I could get any sleep, 


imade itself a name in modern civilization.'and pointing my hand towards him—that/for I have showed before what sort of a night 


the last was with us: but sleep vanished from 


Aezeal of the secretary, Henry Oldenburg, he owned after, he was so struck with it, that|me, and I got up and walked to ate fro - sar 
© appeared regularly ever since, and form he had no rest till he came among Friends,| woods until the meeting was mostly gathere 
immense and precious collection, which though he was then afar off; but he came to | was under a very great load in my spirit; 
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the occasion of which was hid from me, but I|remember one word that I spoke in testimony, 


saw it my place to go to meeting, the order of 
which was such, in all the parts thereof, that I 
had not seen the like before; the large and 
bright rubbed room was set with suitable seats 
or chairs, the glass windows taken out of the 
frames, and many chairs placed without, very 
conveniently, 3o that I did not see any thing 
wanting, according to the place, but some- 
thing to stand on, for I was not free to set 
my feet upon the fine cane chair, lest I should 
break it. 

“T am the more particular in this exact and 
exemplary order than in some other things, 
for the seats both within and without doors 
were so placed, that the faces of the people 
were towards where the public Friends sat, 
and when s0 set, they did not look or gaze in 
our faces, as some I think are too apt to do, 
which in my thoughts bespeaks an unconcern- 
ed mind. The meeting being thus gathered, 
and set down in this orderly manner, although 
there were but very few bearing our name in 
it, it was not long before the mighty power of 
the Lord began to work, and in it my com- 
panion did appear in testimony in the fore 
part thereof. 

“TJ gat a considerable time in the meeting 
before I could see my way clear to say any 
thing, until the Lord’s heavenly power raised 
me, and set me upon my feet as if one had 
lifted me up; and what I had first in commis- 
sion to speak, was in the words of Christ to 
Nicodemus, viz: ‘Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God;’ 
with these words, Nay, the natural and unre- 
generate man cannot so much as see the hea- 
venly and spiritual kingdom of Christ, which 
stands not only in power but also in righteous- 
ness, joy and peace in the Holy Spirit. I told 
them that tobe born again, was not to be done 
unperceivably, no more than the natural birth 
could be brought forth without trouble; and 
to pretend to be in Christ and not to be new 
creatures, is preposterous; and to pretend 
to be new creatures, and yet not be able to 
render any account how it was performed, 
was unreasonable; it could not be, as I urged 
before, without our knowledge; for to be born 
again, signified to be quickened and raised into 
a spiritual and new life, by which the body of 
the sins of the flesh is mortified, and we come 
to live a self-denying life. Those who are 
crucified with Christ, are crucified to their 
sins, that as he died for sin, we might die to 
sin: in this state-we live not after the flesh 
although we live, as the apostle said, in the 
flesh ; but the life which these live, is through 
faith in the Son of God: and to have all this, 
and much more wrought in us, and we know 
nothing of it, is unaccountable. 

«“ Ag I was thus opened, and delivering these 
things, with much more than I can remember, 
the woman [Mary Starbuck] I felt, for most, 
of an hour together, fougbt and strove against 
the testimony, sometimes looking up in my 
face with a pale, and then with a more ruddy 
complexion ; but the strength of the truth in- 
creased, and the Lord’s mighty power began 
to shake the people within and without doors; 
but she who was looked upon as a Deborah by 
these people, was loath to lose her outside re- 
ligion, or the appearance thereof. When she 
could no longer contain, she submitted to the 
power of Truth, and the doctrines thereof, and 
lifted up her voice and wept. Oh! then the 
universal cry and brokenness of heart and 
tears were wonderful! From this time I do not 


it was enough that I could keep upon the true 
bottom, and not be carried away with the 
stream above my measure. 

“T might add much more concerning this 
day’s work, but I intend not to say any thing 
to the praise ofthe creature, but to the renown 
of the mighty name of the Lord of Hosts, and 
let all flesh lie as in the dust forever. While 
I continued speaking in this state, as before 
mentioned, and thus swallowed up in the in- 
ternal presence of Christ, where there was no 
want of power, wisdom, or utterance, I spoke 
but a sentence and stopt, and so on for some 
time: 

“ Ag extreme heats oft end in extreme cold, 
and as great heights frequently centre, as to 
man in this capacity, in great depths, and 
great plenty in great poverty, which I have 
often seen to be good, in order to keep the 
creature low, in fear and in a dependence 
upon the Lord, I soon fell into such a condi- 
tion that I was likely to die away. When it 
was so, I with my companion made a motion 
to break up the meeting, but could not for 
some time, for they sat weeping universally ; 
then I told the meeting, especially such as 
were near me, that if I should faint away, I 
would not have them to be surprised at it; 
for I was much concerned lest that should 
hurt these tender people; my life was not 
dear to me in comparison of the worth of the 
souls of the children of men; but all this did 
not break up the meeting. After some time 
Mary Starbuck stood up, and held out her 
hand, and spoke tremblingly and said, All 
that ever we have been building, and all that 
ever we have done, is pulled down this day ; 
and this is the everlasting truth; or very 
nearly these words. Then she arose, and I 
observed that she, and as many as could well 
be seen, were wet with tears from their faces 
to the fore-skirts of their garments, and the 
floor was as though there had been a shower 
of rain upon it; but Mary, that worthy wo- 
man, said to me, when a little come to con- 
sider the poor state that I was in, Dear child, 
whatshall Ido foryou? Isaid, A little would 
do for me; if thou canst get me something to 
drink that is not strong, but rather warm, it 
may do well: so she did, and I went unto her 
son’s, where my clothes were, that I might 
shift me, for I felt sweat in my shoes as I 
walked.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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May not some of the readers of “The 
Friend” take beneficial hints from the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Boys in early life are inclined to look to 
the father as to a friend; at first with awe, 
as to a different being from any other of the 
household. For awhile he may be petted by 
the father in a leisure hour ; soon he finds his 
father is too busy to answer his questions, and 
a rough reply soon informs him that he is in 
the way and is a troublesome thing; his fa- 
ther’s cares multiply, and he has no leisure for 
the boy except to order him to do this or 
that; his only leisure is for his friends, and 
the boy dare not approach him in the hope 
of kindly friendship, or of kind answers to the 
questions he would ask. For the daughters, 
with their kindly and affectionate ways, some 
fathers have a word of fondness; they can find 
a friend iti their father, but the boys are kept 
at arm’s length, and treated harshly, and their 
faults roughly and sternly rebuked. So the 


boy finds for companions whom he may, an 
too often those who exert a sad infinence o 
his character. His father has the boy’s be 
interest at heart, and if he had allowed tk 
boy to find him his accessible friend, tk 
boy would often have been contented in th 
sunlight of that friendship. After many yeaj 
of disbelief that his father cares anything fa 
him, except that he should do his biddin 
the boy discovers that, after all, his father hi 
had at heart his best interest. In the burt 
and worry of cares and business the fath 
bas clipped one after another those gossam 
threads which, if carefully preserved, wou 
have formed a strong cord, binding bis son ~ 
him as to his best friend, and frequent cor 
panion also. What, then, we would earnest 
impress upon all fathers is, that this inclin 
tion of the child in early life should not 
rudely treated, but cherished as a means 
unlimited power over the child for good. — 
When the child, unconscious how ill-tim 
and ‘bothering’ his questions are (which ¢ 
for time the parent cannot then spare), 
ceives only a rough answer, he should th 
have received, even at some sacrifice of ti 
and patience, encouragement to come at sor 
better chosen time, and an effort should 
made to speak in that kindly tone which 
convincing logic to the child when he canr 
perceive the force of any reasons given. 
why his father cannot then attend to his war 
is to him an utterly incomprehensible m 
tery. And if it is a matter not requiring 
mediate attention, the child should be told 
an hour (for instance, his bed-hour) when 
father will be at leisure to hear; and the yo | 
should feel that; at least once a week, th 
is for him an hour set apart for petition ¢ 
counsel. 
The power of love once gave the father} 
most unlimited sway over her whom heis n | 
proud to call wife, and it is this power over 
child which he does wrong to disregard, jf 
trouble and sorrow to both may be the res} 
He should not then rudely close the door opy} 
ed by nature to a throne in a human hearty 
Is it now too late? Does the boy, grog 
to the age of reason, submit doggedly to ye 
will, or is he soured because not allowed} 
act as he would? <A few words like the 
lowing, if said in a kindly tone and spirit ng 
render the wilful and obstinate boy perfed 
submissive to the will of the father or of | 
widowed mother whose life is saddened §} 
the spirit of the boy: ‘You wish to do wi 
is, on the whole, best. Do you not? If 
you are not the boy I have supposed you) 
be. Now, who can best judge what is @ 
you orl? Put my knowledge of the we | 
and observation of the fickle working 
boyish plans, and of much I cannot mg 
you understand, against your knowledge 
experience,’ &c. ' 
We have known such an appeal to wy 
like a charm, with a wilfal boy, when sh@ 
by his teacher that what might be best 
him would work disorder in the schoo 
each could pursue a study in school in 
mode he or his parents thought best. 
The boy that is flogged we pity; and 
mistaken parent almost as much for his} 
error. Asa last resort it may be necess¥ 
if the early management has been bad; ! 
then the boy should always see that it is @ 
in such sorrow that the parent is the gre 
sufferer of the two. ta 
The habit of flogging inspires the hat 
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ig from a natural and instinctive feeling 
elf-preservation, which does not justify the 
ag, but yet does cause it. And this result 
our Observation produces the conviction 
t the rod enjoined by Solomon is not a lit- 
1, but a figurative rod, such as our Heay- 
y Father uses in chastening earthly par- 
s. He crosses our plans and deprives us 
some cherished object on the same princi- 
that the gardener tears apart the vines 
ich cling to each other, that, by clinging 
she support he has provided, they may rise 
re heavenward and bear fruit as they never 
if they lie soiled on the earth in each 
er’s embrace. 
‘he child has rights, and many a parent 
mistakenly felt that he had ‘a right’ to 
with his child as he pleased. The teacher 
esponsible to the parent for the treatment 
3n his child, and the parent is responsible 
to the Maker and Preserver of the child. 
schild!’ There is a very important sense 
vhich he is not his child. The child’s body, 
id and soul have all been wonderfully form- 
and merely entrusted to the parent by its 
<er to bring it up for Him, to whom he is 
ponsible; and therefore he has no right to 
any wrong to the child. He is responsible 
he Creator of the child for his treatment 
, far more than any school teacher can be 
he parent.” —Boston Journal. 


everlasting High Priest; and so make way 
for a barren ministry and unprofitable labor, 
whereby some have hurt themselves with re- 
spect to real service in the Church—and true 
esteem among the living and sensible part of 
the people. 

“On the other hand I was afraid, and so 
should all ministers be, of being involved in 
temporal concerns so much, as to hinder me 
from true inward retiring often to feel the life 
of Truth, for the daily supply of my soul, and 
where I might understand when He called to 
service abroad; and made willing and ready 
to leave everything to follow the Lord’s 
drawings.” 

These observations are weighty, and de- 
serve the careful attention of all who are 
called to the work of the ministry. The 
times in which we live seem to render a dou- 
ble watch necessary, that so preservation 
may be experienced on every hand, and the 
dangers which now seem to threaten the very 
foundations of our faith in the practical Head- 
ship of Christ in the Church, may through 
our watchfulness and the Lord’s mercy be 
averted. 

It does not seem too much to expect, and to 
believe that if this holy, reverent care were 
more dwelt under, greater evidence of the 
preparation and putting forth by the great 
Shepherd, and a larger degree of the true 
unity would be known and felt amongst us. 


The credentials of Meetings for Discipline 
for Friends to travel in the work of the min- 
istry, issued under the full influence of this 
Holy care, would be as a confirmation of the 
faith of the rightly concerned minister, and 
prove a comfort and stay in low discouraging 
seasons. 

There is nothing of equal importance to 
the ministry itself than that this godly care 
should increase and abound amongst us, in a 
day when there is an evident tendency to 
“Jay on hands” too suddenly, and a lack of 
true discrimination and of sound judgment. 

R. E. 


| For ‘ fhe Friend.” 
fter one of his first journeys from home in 
work of the ministry, John Fothergill re. 
ks as follows: 

I had nothing to depend upon but, as it 
ht please the Lord our God to open and 
ply with his own hand; so attending 
ently upon Him that his will might be 
e, He failed not to afford both daily bread 
ive upon and often encouragement to 
‘vr in the ministry, which seemed much to 
pods’ satisfaction, and very much more to 
lown than | dared to hope for, so that I 


rned with peace and encouragement to 
jt in God, and to follow the drawings of 
Hivine love. 

if had given up housekeeping some time 
lre this journey, yet kept a little ground 
y Own hands tor some necessary employ 
h I loved, and believed was good for the 
y, and a beneficial stay tothe mind. Yet 
g much alone, I had often comfortable 
ements, through the merciful regard of 
me goodness, opening heavenly instruc- 
,and increasing clear discernment betwixt 
ransformed and betraying suggestions of 
evil spirit, and the steady, pure, heavenly 
lings and motions of the Word and Spirit 
ruth. 

Some further concern and drawings to 
® home coming upon me, I thought it 
to dispose of that land and business also; 
or employment I worked often for others, 
| for a living, and that my mind might 
xe too much disengaged from some tem- 
I concerns, 

There appeared to me then, and more so 
», a danger of being tempted to be easily 
mm abroad after having been somewhat 
ged to travel, even befure, or without 
distinct requiring of Truth, both to go 
return, in which only the ministers of 
st move in true safety, and to right edifi- 
By indulging such an inclination, we 
e in danger of missing or losing the 
Knowledge of the pure requirings of the 
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In an account published in one of the daily 
papers in last week, of the proceedings of 
“The Free Religious Association,” then hold- 
ing a convention in this city, after giving the 
statement made by the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, that it had been formed because its 
members did not approve of “ certain phrases” 
in the Constitution of the “ National Associa- 
tion,” “such, for instance, as disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” it says, “The President 
made a few remarks, calling attention to the 
fact that this association represents no new 
ideas, but the old, old story of Spiritual Free- 
dom. He compared it to the Quaker doctrine 
of the ‘Inner Light,’ which, he said, was a 
magnificent doctrine, and comprises every- 
thing which this association calls freedom in 
religion.” 

It is not only disingenuous, but highly cen- 
surable to speak of the religious doctrines of 
a body of christian professors without under- 
standing what they really are, and thereby 
derogating—whether intentionally or unin- 
tentionally—from the character of the body 
alluded to. “ Quakers’ hold no “doctrine of 
the Inner Light” that would admit of “every 


thing which this association calls freedom of 
religion.” Had the President examined the 
doctrinal declarations of the Soviety of Friends, 
or the writings of its officially approved writ- 
ers, he would have found that “Quakers” ut- 
terly repudiate all the so-called freedom of re- 
ligion that sanctions holding the opinions, or 
allowing fellowship with those who hold many 
of the opinions uttered in that convention. 

The doctrine of the “ Inner Light” held by 
Friends, or “Quakers,” is that declared by ~ 
the Evangelist where, speaking of Christ, he 
says, “ That was the true Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” and 
which the apostle speaks of as the Grace of 
God that bringeth salvation, and which he 
declares has appeared unto all men. There 
can no comparison be drawn between this 
and the libertinism that characterized the 
declarations made in the “ Free Religious As- 
sociation.” 

The light of Christ, or Grace of God shining 
in the dark heart of man discovers to him his 
lost and undone condition while in his natural 
state, and if he obeys its manifestations, leads 
him step by step out of his fallen-state, and 
brings him to accept with gratitude and love 
that salvation purchased by Jesus Christ for 
all his true disciples. The heavenly love shed 
abroad in the breast of the true christian ex- 
tends towards all, however sinful or depraved; 
but it allows no fellowship with unbelievers 
or any of the “ unfruitful works of darkness,” 
whether in thought, word, or deed. 

The kind of ‘freedom in religion” which 
this association professes to be aiming at, is 
what we hear so much of in the present day ; 
the destruction of what the president de- 
nounced as “Sectarianism, Dogmatism, Ri- 
tualism, and Hcclesiasticism ;” and the elements 
which, from the account published, appear 
most active, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing: A speaker who addressed them on “the 
development of the free religious idea inside 
the orthodox denominations,” after informing 
that he had been educated for a minister in 
the “terrible faith” of the Presbyterians, and 
had then tried the Methodists, gave some ac- 
count of the principles of a society to which 
he was now joined. “They wage a relentless 
war against those unreasonable religious prin- 
ciples which have inhumanized mankind. 
They read all Bibles—of India, of Turkey, of 
Asia, of Europe, and of America, and they 
read the newspapers, the best read Bibles of 
modern times. ‘They do not pray to any per- 
sonal or located deity. They believe that 
every man is able to work out his own hu- 
manity in the world where nature has placed 
him. They do not believe Christ to be a 
God, but still consider him to have been a 
good man, a noble man and a reformer.” 

Another said, “That those who have been 
brought up under the mild influences of Uni- 
tarianism or Hicksite Quakerism, can look 
back with satisfaction at the absence of such 
dreadful religious experiences in early life as 
those related by the last speaker. he doc- 
trines of eternal damnation, of original sin, 
and of total depravity, had never troubled 
the speaker, and he had not so much as a 
pocket in his spiritual garment into which 
they could be put.” 

We know not whether this last speaker is 
a member among those known as “ Hicksites” 
or not, but it was commendable in him to de- 
signate the kind of “ Quakerism” of which he 
spoke,—which, however, is no more Quaker 
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ism than Unitarianism is Methodism—by so 
doing he avoided inculpating Friends, or the 
true “ Quakers.” 

We should not have noticed the proceed- 
ings of this convention, but that it has ob- 
tained no little notoriety ; and as it appeared 
that Friends were thus publicly alluded to in 
it, and some of those whose names were pub- 
lished as being active in it are known still to 
claim the name of Friends, it becomes a duty 
thus to disclaim any connection of Friends 
with it, and to disown sentiments advocated 
before it as being in accordance with doc- 
trines held by them. 


Some one has sent us a copy of “ The Man- 
chester Examiner and Times” of 9th month 
18th, published in Manchester, England, in 
which is a letter purporting to come from its 
correspondent in New York, containing the 
following: 

“The Indian question has long been a 
troublesome one. Of late the Administra- 
tion has been trying the Quaker-of-peace 
policy, which has proved a disastrous failure, 
not so much from the inherent defects of the 
system as from the dishonesty of the agents em- 
ployed to carry it out. If all contracts made 
with the frontier red men were only faithfully 
carried out, there would be no more difficulty 
in dealing with the Indians in the States 
than there is in Canada.” 

We do not suppose that any one who has 
knowledge of Friends will give credit to this 
fabrication, but the turpitude of the slander 
is aggravated by it being sent from this to 
a foreign country, to be published in a com- 
munity where the writer probably supposed 
there would be no one who would care to ex- 
pose it. 

As much has been said in different quarters 
about dissatisfaction on the part of the Gov- 
ernment with the working of the peace policy 
towards the Indians, and that it is the inten- 
tion of the President to have it changed, we 
give the following letter, showing that these 
reports are unfounded. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, Oct. 26, 1872. 
To Grorce H. Sruart, Esq., Philad’a, Pa. 


My Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 24th inst., 
saying that a change in the Indian policy of 
the Administration is reported to be contem- 
plated, is just received. Such a thing has not 
been thought of. If the present policy to- 
wards the Indians can be improved in any 
way, I will always be ready to ‘receive sug- 
gestions on the subject. But if any change 
is made, it must be on the side of the civiliza- 
tion and christianization of the Indians. I 
do not believe our Creator ever placed differ- 
ent races of men on this earth, with the view 
of having the stronger exert all his energies 
in exterminating the weaker. If any change 
takes place in the Indian policy of the Gov- 
ernment while I hold my present office, it will 
be on the humanitarian side of the question. 

Very trulv yours, 
U. S. Grant. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrEIGN.—Information has been received in London 
that the bark Samuel Larrabee, which sailed from Sa- 
vannah in the First month for Bremen, and the bark 
Lanarcost, which left Baltimore in the Second month 
for Belfast, were lost at sea, and every person on board 
the two vessels perished. 

The London police and letter carriers are dissatis- 
fied with their compensation and demand an increase. 


Many of the police have been dismissed for insubordi- 
nation. 


of the Roman Catholic Church is to be established in 
England, with Liverpool as the Metropolitan See. 


civil list, which amounts to £406,238 17s. 9d., the an- 
nual grants to the royal family amount to £125,986 8s. 
11d. The Prince of Wales receives £40,000, the Princess 
of Wales £15,000, the Duke of Edinburg £15,000, 
Prince Arthur £16,000, the Princess Louise £6,000, the 
Duke of Cambridge £12,000, and to various* others, 
sums varying from £3,000 to £6,000. 


1867, 93}; ten-forties, 873 ; new fives, 88}. 


to draw up a project of an Electoral law, recommended 
that the age of 21 be retained as a qualification for the 
exereise of the franchise; soldiers in actual service to 
be disqualified from voting ; and officers of the army to 
be permitted to vote only when placed on reserve. The 
proposed law incidentally disfranchises a large class of 
men who by the army law are compelled to do military 
service until the age of 25, 


meets the approval of President Thiers. 
service is to be prolonged four years, there is to be a 
Vice President, who shall succeed the President in case 
of resignation or death, the President and Vice Presi- 
dent to be re-eligible to office only for a second term; 
one third of the Assembly to be renewed annually ; the 


election, then, if the Assembly insists on the law, it 
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| the total’ vote was 424,047, viz: Grant 240,387, Gree 
183,660; in Virginia, total vote 185,122, viz: Gr: 
93,468 and Greeley 91,654; the total vote of Conne 
cut was 96,957, viz: Grant, 50,638, Greeley 45,880, ! 
439 scattering. | | 

Reliable advices from the Chickasaw Nation say 
the Legislature of that Nation, which has just adjourr 
passed a resolution requesting President Grant to ca 
into effect that part of the treaty of 1866, between — 
United States and the Choctaws and Chickasaws, wh 
provides that when the Indians desire it the lands he 
tofore held in common may be divided among the 
dividual members of tribes. \ 

Dispatches from the end of the Atchison, Top 
and Santa Fe Railroad, on the west line of Kansas, 
that buffaloes are so plentiful that the trains canno 
run with safety. They roam along the track in 
mense numbers, making their way south. j 

One hundred and thirty two cargoes of wheat b 
been sent to England from San Francisco since the 
month. 

It is stated that there are now about 700 Japa 
students in various schools and colleges in the Un 
States. 

The number of interments in Philadelphia last y 
was 244, including 75 children under two years. 
were 34 deaths of consumption, 9 disease of the h 
inflammation of the lungs 15, old age 10, small poz 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quota: 
on the 23d inst. New York.—American gold, 1 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1164; ditto, 1868, 1145; ditto, 1 
5 per cents, 107%. Superfine flour, $5.85 a $6.29 ; § 
extra, $7.05 a $7.25; finer brands, $7.50 a $12.50. 
2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.49 a $1.51; No. 2 
waukie $1.54 a $1.55; red western, $1.68 a $ 
white Michigan, $1.85. Oats, 50 a 57 cts. Rye 
cts. Western mixed corn, 64 cts.; Jersey yello 
ets.; southern white, 70 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotto 
a 203 cts. for middlings, uplands and New Or 
Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.25; extras, $5.75 a $ 
finer brands, $6.50 a $10. Western red wheat, $ 
$1.77; amber, $1.80 a $1.90; spring, $1.65 a $ 
white, $1.90 a $2.10. Yellow corn, 65 cts. Oats, 40 
cts. Smoked hams, 16 a18 cts. Chicago.—No. 1s 
wheat, $1.19 a $1.20; No. 2 do., $1.10; No. 3 do 
No. 2 mixed corn, 32 cts. No. 2 oats, 23} cts. 
554cts. Barley, 62 a 63 cts. Lard, 7} cts. St. 
—No. 2 fall wheat, $1.50; No. 3 spring, $1.05. 
corn, 30 a 304 cts. Oats, 23 a 24 cts. Barley, 6% 
cts. Rye, 59 cts. Cincinnati—Family flour, 
$7.50. Wheat, $1.48 a $1.55. Old corn, 48 cts. 
39 cts. Rye, 67 270 cts. Baltimore—Southern 
corn, 60 a 68 cts. ; yellow, 57 a 60 cts.; western 
63 cts. Oats, 42 a 45 cts. Lard, 8} ets. Lowis 
Flour, extra, $6.25; finer brands, $7.50 a $8.25. 
wheat, $1.37 a $1.40; white, $1.45. Corn, 42a 
Oats, 30 cts. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates th 
production-of cotton this season to be 3,560,000 
mercial bales, averaging 465 pounds each. Ins 
States the crop has been diminished by drought: 
ravages of the army worm. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
AMERICA. 

Owing to the circumstances of the weather a 
absence of public conveyances from the stree 
Annual Meeting announced to be held on the e 
of 11th mo. 6th, was so thinly attended that 
deemed best to adjourn it to the evening of 12t 
4th, at 8 o'clock, at which time members and 
interested Friends are invited to attend. 

Wiiu1AMm Evans, Se 


Severe gales in Wales have destroyed many houses. 
It is reported that the second ecclesiastical province 


The British finance accounts show that excluding the 


London, 11th mo. 23d.—Consols 923. U.S. sixes, 


Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 9fd.; Orleans, 103d. 
The committee appointed by the French Assembly 


A bill has been drawn up which it is understood 
His term of 


President to be entitled to suspend the promulgation of 
bills passed by any Assembly until after the annual 


must be promulgated. 

ae Trial by Jury bill has passed by a vote of 461 
to 178. 

The German Government replying to the invitation 
of Great Britain to assist in the suppression of the 
slave trade on the eastern coast of Africa, says it will 
give all moral and diplomatic support in its power to 
the movement, and will instruct the German consuls 
in Africa and Zanzibar to place their means at the dis- 
posal of the expedition now fitting out in England. 

The Emperor is determined to carry out his inten- 
tion of increasing the membership of the upper house 
of the Diet by the creation of new peers. A list of the 
new members will be soon published. 

The Country Reform bill has passed to second read- 
ing in the lower house of the Diet. All the amend- 
ments proposed by the Progressive and Conservative 
parties, have been rejected. During the discussion the 
Home Minister stated that the reforms contemplated in 
the bill would not be extended to Posen, because that 
province was not ripe for them, and had not been duti- 
ful in its conduct towards the government. 

Emigration from Italy to the United States has in- 
creased to such an extent that the attention of the goy- 
ernment has been called to it. The Minister of the 
Interior has written to the prefects of Italian provinces 
inquiring into the cause of so many persons leaving 
their homes. 

A bill for the suppression of religious corporations 
has been introduced into the Italian Parliament. 

The Japan Mail states that the new system of public 
instruction about to be carried out throughout the Em- 
pire, involves the establishment of no less than 55,000 
abe schools, arrangements for which are now being 
made. 

The King of Spain has been seriously unwell, and a 
report was current in London, the 23d inst., that he 
was dead, but a dispatch that afternoon from Madrid, 
says it was officially announced from the palace that FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAD 
the king was better, and gradually improving. Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade} 

A bill providing for the restoration to the Orleans} Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. W 
family of their property, confiscated in 1852, has passed |rn@ron, M. D. 
a second reading in the French National Assembly. Applications for the Admission of Patients 3 

The Shah of Persia has granted the exclusive con-|made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 
cession to Baron Reuter, President of the Reuter Tele-| Managers. 
graph Company, for the construction of railways, tram- 
ways and water works, and for working mines in Persia. 

Unirep Srares.— Miscellaneous.— The Liverpool 
Albion gives the following number of Mormon emi- 
grants from Liverpool to the United States during the 
summer months, viz: English, 632 ; Scotch, 92; Welsh 
131; Irish, 13; various continental countries, 721— 
total 1595 ; all bound for Utah. 

_ Election Retwrns.—At the late Presidential election 
in New York there were 825,983 votes received, viz: 
for Grant 439,131, Greeley 386,852; in Ohio the ‘num- 
ber of votes was 529,598, viz: Grant 281,852, Greeley 
244,321, and 3,425 for O’Connor and others; in Illinois 


Diep, suddenly, at his residence, Tenth mon 
1872, ExisHA SIDWELL, in the 73d year of his a 
was an examplary and useful member of Conco 
parative and Short Creek Monthly Meetings, OF 
a diligent attender of all our religious meetin 
may be said of him, “ The memory of the just is b 
“Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye th 
the Son of man cometh.” , 

——, on the 9th of Eleventh month, 1872 
residence, near Salem, Drsoran, wife of 
French, in the 46th year of her age, a member 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. - ‘ was 


